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of it as ‘‘ the verie pleasant village of St. Giles,” | 
and describes a visit of the Lord Mayor and alder- 
* men to the conduits at Tyburn in 1562, on which 
occasion they hunted a fox, which was killed, | 
‘‘ after a great cry for a mile,” at the end of St. | 
Giles’s. At that time, ‘“‘the Holborn houses did 
not run further than Red Lion Street, the road 
was open as far as the present Hart Street, where 
a garden wall commenced near Broad Street, St. 
Giles’s, and the end of Drury Lane, where a cluster 
of houses on the right formed the chief part of 
the village, the rest being scattered houses. The 
hospital precincts were surrounded by trees. Be- 
yond this, north and south, all was country, and 
avenues of trees marked out the Oxford and other 
roads.” What a contrast between this pleasant 
village, with its garden plots, and its cattle grazing 
in the meadows, and the overcrowded, ill-favoured 
St. Giles’s of the present day! In the reign of 
William III., hundreds of French refugees, ‘* who 
had fied from Louis XIV.’s dragoons after the 
cruel revocation of the Edict of Nantes, settled 
about Long Arey the Seven Dials, and Soho.” Mr. 
Thornbury says,‘@émewhat strongly, in his most 
entertaining book, ‘‘ Hatimted London,” after 
describing several streets as occupied by poor 
French people, indigent marquises, and starving 
countesses, ‘*The Irish had already begun to debase 
St. Giles’s; the French ‘refugees completed the 
degradation and ‘hopelessness;"and spread like a 
mud deluge towards Soho;” and then, quoting 
from Dobie’s ‘‘ History of St. Giles’s,” he shows 
that even before the Restoration, the St. Giles’s 
cellars had become a sink for the poverty, not only 
of Ireland and Francé, but of all the world. 

It is frequently said that St Giles’s is not what it 
used to be, that ittis:no longer the haunt/of ruffians, 
the hiding=place of thieves; that the condition of 
its poor has been ameliorated, and their dwellings 
improved. It is: very pleasant, no doubt, for our 
friends of the optimist school to entertain this 
opinion ; but the grim fact remains that, at this 
very moment, there is enough brutality and crime | 
in St. Giles’s to make us tremble, and destitution 
and suffering sufficient, if duly pondered, to make 
us weep. This paper could be filled with traditions 
of the past, for the neighbourhood, though so poor 
and squalid, is rich in historic associations. These, 
however, must, in a great measure, be passed over, 





in order that our readers may obtain a glimpse | 
of the condition of the very poor in the St. Giles’s | 
of the present day. We will start from tho parish | 
church, after we have lingered for a few minutes 
in the graveyard, to note the altar tomb of Richard | 
Pendrell, the Staffordshire farmer, the preserver | 
and guide of Charles II. after Worcester fight, | 
Among the persons buried here are George Chap- 
man, the author of ‘‘a fine though rugged trans- 


lation of the ‘Iliad;’” Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 


the celebrated Deist; James Shirley, the dramatist; 


| Sir Roger I’ Estrange; the Duchess Dudley, of whom 


Dr. Boreman says, in her funeral sermon, “TI 
would say to any desirous to attain some degree of 
perfection, Come to St. Giles’s and inquire the 
character of Lady Dudley;” and last, but not 
least, Andrew Marvel, Latin secretary with Milton 
and member of Parliament for Kingston-on-Hull, 
a man of inflexible integrity and of lofty patriotism, 
and who, although poor and living in a corrupt 
age, sternly refused to take a bribe. We find the 
lobby of the church, which has one of the hand- 
somest interiors in London, filled with squalid- 
looking women, most of them with pale-faced 
children in their arms, waiting for tickets for needle- 
work, &c., which the senior curate is distributing in 
the vestry. Here we learn that the parish contains 
no less than 16,000 poor; while an intelligent and 
experienced Scripture reader declares that in his 
district ‘‘every house contains cases of destitution.” 
As we leave the church, our attention is drawn to 
the Resurrection (or Lich*) Gate, which has been 
recently rebuilt of freestone on a new site, so as to 
be in a line with the frontage of the street which is 
to be constructed between Tottenham Court Road 
and Charing Oross.: It derives its first name from 
an oak carving in relievo of some figures from 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” which is set 
in the pediment. It formerly stood opposite High 
Street, which spot is supposed. to have been the 
entrance to the Lepers’ Hospital, and there a bowl 
of ale used to be given to condemned prisoners 
on their way to Tyburn, “as their last refresh- 
ment in this life.” It is frightful to think of the 
numbers that have thus stopped to drink at this gate, 
so many were the offences that were visited with 
death, and so frequent the executions, even during 
the reign of George III. As, in imagination, we 
see the fatal cart wending its way, week after week, 
from Newgate up Holborn, or the Heayy Hill, 
as it was termed, with its miserable occupants, 
sometimes mere youths, who had committed what 
are now deemed only petty offences, we recall to 
mind the strong words of a celebrated writer: ‘It 
was with the hangman’s fingers that the father of 
his people touched the people’s evil.” 

This is Fletcher’s Court, at the entrance of the 
notorious Church Lane. The houses are in & 
most filthy condition, and crowded from the 
cellars to the roof, the poor people being packed 
together as closely ‘‘as herrings in a barrel.” How 
they sleep at night is a mystery into which we 
had better not pry. In this little court there are 
twenty-six families, which, reckoning five mem- 
bers to each, would give 1380 men, women, and 
children, and for these 130 persons there is only 
one closet, of a most wretched description, and 


* Body or corpse, Probably funeral processions entered tho 


| churchyard by this gate, 
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in a very exposed situation! An honest, indus- 
trious Irishman, living in the court, tells us that at 
times the place is unendurable, and that the people 
remain in it solely because it gives them standing- 
room for their barrows. Church Lane itself is a 
yery narrow thoroughfare, a little to the rear of 
the houses on the south side of New Oxford Street. 
The inhabitants cast all their rubbish, dust, and 
refuse of every kind, into the street, and as it is 
cleared away only once a week, we may imagine 
the salubrious state of things here in the hot 
summer weather. As we stumble over these offen- 
sive heaps, we notice an extraordinary number of 
dead cats, that are waiting burial in the friendly 
scavenger’s cart. What has occasioned such mor- 
tality? Is there some fatal sickness raging in 
St. Giles’s amongst the feline race? or have we in 
these lifeless forms a proof of the prevalence of a 
pleasant pastime, said to be enjoyed here occasion- 
ally, which consists of tying two unfortunate cats 
together by the tail, swinging them over a line, 
and letting them fight until they have killed each 
other, while the amiable bystanders make bets as 
to which will die first? Not long since a broken 
window in this lane was stopped up with a dead 
cat. The fixed eyes stared at the passers-by for 
some days. Poles extending from the windows of 
each house, for the purpose of drying clothes on, 
give a strange appearance to this ill-famed lane, 
in the courts and alleys of which thieves and 
burglars arrange their nefarious plans, and divide 
their spoil. So criminal and reckless is the popula- 
tion, that the police always come here in couples, 
and at some seasons in bands of twelve. Even the 
city missionary’s life is often endangered by the 
violence of the Irish, who haye a way of pressing 
you against the wall, or of throwing you down and 
dancing on you, which is anything but comfortable. 

In our second paper we described a night visit to a 
Westminster lodging-house: we will try to give 
our readers an idea of the kitchen of a St, Giles’s 
lodging-house, as seen by day. We find in it, in 
addition to the large coke fire, strong tables and 
benches—which reappear in all of them—a crowd of 
men, women, and children—some cooking; some eat- 
ing; some washing; some leaning sullenly against 
the wall; some sitting at the tables, vociferating 
wildly; some singing; some swearing; some quarrel- 
ing; some weeping, and some sleeping. Our com- 
panion distributes a packet of tracts, which are 
gladly received, preference being given to those 
with an engraving, and utters a few well-chosen 
words upon the importance of seeking the salva- 
tion of the soul. When he ceases, 2 man of moody 
aspect, standing. against the window, says, in a 
voice loud enough for all to hear, ‘‘ You are right, 


sir, for the immortal part of man is worth moro | 
The enunciation of | 


than ten thousand worlds.” 
this great truth is followed by profound silence; it 





seems to clear the stifling air, like a flash of 
lightning, and, for a moment, to lift up the speaker 
and his forlorn companions to a higher level. The 
fact is that ‘‘all sorts of characters are found in 
these places, learned and ignorant, infidels and 
bigoted Romanists, many once members of Christian 
churches, and at times even those who haye offi- 
ciated in the sacred offices of the sanctuary. There 
are also men separated from their wives, and others 
whose relatives know nothing about them, simply 
because they are ashamed to tell them they are 
inmates of a common lodging-house.” Such is the 
testimony of a devoted agent of that valuable insti- 
tution, the London City Mission, who has had much 
experience in visiting them. 

The sanitary arrangements in Church Lane are 
throughout most defective. One of the largest 
lodging-houses has only a single closet, and that 
some distance off. In that court there are ten or 
twelve houses, each containing as many families 
as rooms, with one common closet, without a door, 
directly facing a house. We will enter this room 
on the ground floor, the condition and contents of 
which may be thus briefly described :—The boards 
are thickly encrusted with dirt, the walls damp, 
and the plaster falling down. The ceiling is low, 
and black with smoke. There are two bedsteads, 
overrunning with vermin, a box standing against 
the window, which serves as a table, a bottle hold- 
ing a piece of candle in its neck, a small wooden 
birdcage, one or two broken plates, an old apparatus 
for roasting chestnuts in the streets, and a heap of 
cabbage stalks and leayes in one corner. You 
would not like to shut your dog up in such a place, 
and yet this is a true type of the homes in St. 
Giles’s of hundreds of men and women like our- 
selyes, and of thousands of children that would, 
with other surroundings, be as affectionate and 
engaging as those who climb your knees and 
gladden your heart. A poor Irish widow, to whom 
we have spoken kindly, asks, with some bitterness, 
as we turn away, ‘‘ Have ye nothing to leave behind 
ye besides your talk?” One glance at her gaunt 
form and hollow cheeks deprives this free remark 
of its offensiveness. It is sheer hunger that forces 
her thus to speak; a fact that should be borne in 
mind by those well-meaning but mistaken persons, 
who sometimes visit the very poor to preach to 
them about religion and the love of God, without 
condescending to notice their bodily wants, or to 
give them a penny to buy a morsel of bread. 

Ascending a narrow staircase, more filthy than the 
uncleansed street, we enter a small room, in which 
an aged woman is lying on a few rags on the floor. 
She has been a most devoted wife, working day and 
night to support her husband, who does little or 
nothing beside smoking his pipe and brooding over 
the fire. She has been accustomed to go out, at all 
hours and in all weathers, to pick up rags and 
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other odd matters in the streets, but it is doubtful | 


whether she will ever do so again. It is touching 
to mark the eagerness with which she defends her 
husband when reference is made to his idleness. 
‘* Poor fellow, he would soon work, if he had it to 
do, and he has always been kind to me.” Words- 
worth tells us that 


“* Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ;” 


and here we find it in a St. Giles’s garret. She has 
neither food nor medicine, and when a trifle is put 
into her hand, she exclaims, ‘‘ Now I can have a 
bit of bread.” She listens with interest to a fow 
words respecting the love and grace of the Re- 
deemer, and joins devoutly in a short prayer. The 
room is only about eight feet square, and yet, in 
addition to herself and husband, it is occupied by 
a married daughter, whose husband is in prison, 
her little girl, and a lodger, an old man, who pays 
1s. 2d. a week for the privilege of sitting by the 
fire, and of sleeping on a handful of straw in one 
corner, 

When joined by the good city missionary, who 
had kindly undertaken to show us the DEEPER 
DEPTH in Dudley (Monmouth) Street, he confirms 
the statement of the Scripture reader, already 
quoted, as to tho destitution of the people. ‘TI 
assure you,” he adds, ‘‘I have to watch my people 
closely, lest they should be found dead in their 
beds; they so often suffer hunger.” It was not 
long before we met with a striking illustration of 
his words, with which we will close this article, 
reserving the description of what we saw in the 
neighbourhood of the Seven Dials for the next 
paper. In a garret in Dudley Street we found a 
poor widow, faint and trembling from hunger. She 





had sold everything with which she could procure 
@ penny, even to some of the clothing from off her 
back. The parish had allowed her a trifle and a 
few loaves a week for three months; but that time 
had passed, and the grant of money had not been 
renewed. The week’s bread had all been eaten, 
and it would be some days before she could ob- 
tain another supply ; meanwhile her children and 
herself were absolutely starving. There was no 
fire in the grate, and all the furniture had been 
sold excepting the bedstead, a little table, and one 
broken-backed chair. Her sad story was confirmed 
by her pinched cheeks and wasted form, besides 
which our friend had long been acquainted with 
her. Happily, he had some orders of the Society 
for the Relief of Distress in his pocket, and he 
instantly filled up four, so that she could procure 
some bread, meat, grocery, and coals, without 
delay. The poor creature could scarcely believe 
her senses when they were put into her hand, 
Lifting up her streaming eyes to heaven, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I thank God for having sent me a friend 
this afternoon.” Our own eyes filled with tears 
as we bade her put her trust in Him, who is ever 
the ‘‘ widow’s Friend ;” while, as we descended the 
stairs, we whispered to each other, ‘‘ Just in time.” 
This is by no means an isolated case. It is a fact 
we should do well to ponder, ‘‘ that every other 
day either a man, or woman, or child, dies of 
starvation in London!” With our enormous wealth, 
with our vaunted civilisation, with our professed 
Christianity, ought this to be ? 
** None die of cold or hunger in our land— 


May God forgive the lie; at least none need.” 
(To be continued.) HH. Bek 
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“HE’S GONE TO HIS REST.” 







» HIS is a very common and comfort- 
able expression respecting the dead, 

but I fear it is often uttered thought- 
py lessly. If death were a dreamless 

i sleep, and the grave a bed in which 
man lay down for ever, then it might 
. be true that all who die go to their 
rest. But the solemn truth, which ought to make 
us pause and give earnest heed to our way, is, that 
when we die we go to reap the fruit of what woe 
haye sown here. Our state hereafter is determined 
by our character here, and death stamps the cha- 
racter for eternity. 

‘‘There remaineth therefore a rest to the people 
of God.” Here, we have no rest worthy of the 
name. How, indeed, can we, when our inner part 
is the battle-field on which the powers of good and 
evil strive for mastery? Life is a continual 
struggle—for the apathy that ceases to strive for 





the nobler ends of being is more akin to deat 

than life—in which to stop is to be carried back- 
ward, in which we often feel faint and weary, and 
unsatisfied with what seems to be fruitless effort. 
This is bitterly true of the best as well as the worst 
of us, and poor humanity is generally too sad to 
laugh when, now and then, a bantering wit would 
attempt to make of life only a good joke, or with 
lugubrious langour speaks in mock pathos of the 
‘vanity of the world;” feeling, possibly, all the 
while, the pain he would fain turn into ridicule. 
Yet sometimes a slight spice of ridicule or sarcasm 
may not be amiss even here, if used judiciously ; 
for the weariest existence is that which is weary 
with the labour of doing nothing; and if the race 
of idlers, instead of languidly walking about with 
their hands in their breeches’ pockets, and sighing 
over life’s vanity and vexation of spirit, or wearily 
| lolling in the unrest of indolence, and yawning 
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listlessly over insipid works of fiction,—if, in short, 
instead of killing time by the thousand-and-one 
slow tortures which indolence has invented, and 
which are only better than absolute vacuity, they 
would put a shoulder to the wheel and do some- 
thing in the service of God, or for the good of their 
fellows, they would find themselves braced and re- 
freshed by the exercise. But man’s unresting spirit 
cannot be joked into rest or contentment ; the spring 
of life is too deep for that. It is agitated by deep- 
seated powers of evil, and casts up mire and dirt. 
The Author of life alone can purify the fountain 
and sweeten the stream. The hand that framed us 
so fearfully and wonderfully must direct our march, 
and fight our battles, and cover us with his shield 
—though we ourselves have the option of obeying 
his commands or not—if we would have satisfac- 
tion in our aims, and overcome and find peace and 
rest at the end. God alone can give us rest. 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Yet even rest in God is only partial here, and of 
a certain kind, though it is rest sweet and full in 
comparison with any the world affords. It is the 
rest of reliance and of hope. We have to fight and 
work, but He helps us, and we can be sure of the 
victory, and rest in hope of the reward. There 
remains a rest ; and when our nature is trained and 
disciplined in the school of toil and affliction, and 
the life-work done, the spirit casts off its body of 
sin and death, and returns to the bosom of its 
Father to enjoy that rest. Rest! it is the sweetest 
sound to the weary soul of man. And when a 
servant of God, worn out with the burden and 
heat of the day, is going homeward from the scene 
of toil, sweeter in his ear than the sweetest melo- 
dies of earth, and richer than its finest harmonies, 
will be the voice of hope that so often cheered his 
hours of labour, singing of the rest clearer and 
sweeter the nearer home he comes. ‘There re- 
maineth therefore a rest to the people of God.” 

** Life’s duty done, as sinks the day, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
‘ How blest the righteous when he dies!’ ” 


Then may the friends of departed worth, when by 
the glass of faith they look over the dark waters, 
and catch a glimpse of sunlit shores beyond—the 
land where the weary find rest; where they shall 
never hunger nor thirst ; where there is no death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, nor any more pain ;— 
then may they say of their absent loved one, in full 
assurance of hope, ‘“ He is gone to his rest.” 

But what of those who are not ‘‘ the people of 
God?” “There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” These are the words of Him who cannot 
le; and it is dreadful, with regard to some whom 
we have known, when friends and neighbours 





speak of them as gone to their rest, to think, to 





fear, they may have gone to their torment, and that 
even now their wail of eternity is begun. No 
matter how virtuous or useful the life may be, if it 
is barren of works of faith and labours of love, if 
nothing be done for the love of God in Christ, if 
the heart remain unchanged, then energy is wasted, 
and hope is built on a foundation of sand. No one 
has a spotless heart, whatever the outward life may 
be, and none can atone for himself; guilty man 
must have a substitute, or die. Christ is the only 
surety, and those who do not trust in him, be their 
morals better or worse than those of their neigh- 
bours, if can matter nothing in the eye of perfect 
Justice: punishment must overtake them. 

There is a pernicious error which we sometimes 
meet with, and which not seldom crops out in the 
pages of the novelist and other literature, regarding 
the general mercy of God. Characters are sketched, 
who have lived noble and generous lives, and died 
bravely, but without a spark of Divine life; and it 
is taken for granted that all is well with them : itis 
sometimes even represented as narrow-minded 
bigotry, and want of Christian charity, or worse, 
to suppose that they have not fulfilled the chief end. 
of man; and, as a matter of course, something 
odious to hint that they may not have entered into. 
rest. Such teaching is worse than plain atheism, 
for the human heart is only too willing to be. 
cheated by the gloss of its own righteousness; and 
people are found, generally without giving much 
thought to religious matters, who trust in their 
good deeds, or, at least, the absence of grossly bad 
deeds, and the general mercy of God, to cover their 
little shortcomings and infirmities. But a just God 
cannot exercise general mercy—out of Christ he is 
a consuming fire. 

There is another notion which we sometimes 
find both in men and books, which, like the former, 
is the offspring of ignorance or thoughtlessness, 
and which seems to look no further than the end of 
our natural life. They whine plaintively over the 
weariness of the world, and talk pathetically of the 
sleep of death and the rest of the grave—a maudlin 
sentimentalism that finds its climax in the insanity 
of the suicide, who makes away with his life to 
escape its troubles. If our little life was thus 
‘‘rounded with a sleep,” it might be well enough; 


“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where.” 


“To sleep! perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub: 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come.” 


Life is our birthright; death is the effect of the 
poison of sin being introduced into our nature. We 
crave for deeper, fuller life, and shrink from death ; 
and to every thoughtful mind the consciousness of 
the after-life must make death a serious matter. 
Death is no sleep, the graye no bed of rest. So far 
as we are concerned they have no existence; for 
the se/f that for a while makes its home in the body 
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never dies. Death, like life, is a mystery—a name 
we have for a change of which we know little. 
But we know that by taking the body it unrobes 
the soul, and ushers it naked into the eternal world. 
And how can we stand there the glance of our 
Maker’s holy eye, with the filth of sin upon us? 
Unless washed in the blood of Christ, and clothed 
with the stainless robe of his righteousness, we 
cannot stand: our presence would defile the purity 
of the dwelling-place of God, and the besom of 
destruction would sweep us to doom in a moment; 
nay, we ourselves would haste away from his pre- 





sence, anywhere—anywhere to escape the glance of 
his eye. ‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” 

For our soul’s sake, for the love that Jesus bears 
to us, let us bring our ‘‘ weary and heavy-laden” 
nature to him that we may find rest; that the 
Spirit’s presence may shed the brightness of hope 
on the way that leads to our Father’s home. Let 
us seo to it now, that we cultivate such a character 
that those whom we leave behind at death may 
have good reason to say that we have gone to our 
rest. J. H. 








CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
BY COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CONFESSIONS OF A THUG,” ETO. ETO. 
II. 






meses is very possible, and in these money- 
+%| making times it happens every day, 
bg that a Sudra (one of the fourth, or 
7 % lowest class in the Hindoo scale), 

being farmer, blacksmith, tailor, or 
what you will, may attain wealth, may become a 
banker, may raise his family to high social posi- 
tion, and, as somo haye done, even to princely 
power; but he cannot outstrip his caste. His 
social relations to other classes of Hindoos can- 
not be changed. No amount of wealth could 
raise him even one smaii step in the grade of 
caste. No amount of dower with a daughter could 
induce one higher in caste rank to take her as a wife. 
Here, being Christians, a peer may marry below 
his aristocratic position for love, for wealth—what 
matter?—but while he might not perhaps escape the 
animadyersion of his order, such a marriage would 
involve no forfeiture of social privileges. There, if 
there were difference of caste, such a union would be 
impossible: while differences of mere rank or wealth 
would expose the parties to no animadversion what- 
ever, so long as the rules of caste were not infringed. 

If I have succeeded in conveying, necessarily 
very briefly, any comprehension of the universality 
and obligations of caste, it is requisite to explain 
how all its nice distinctions are preserved. 

Each sect or class owns the spiritual domination 
of one head. Among Brahmins there are certain 
spiritual officers or princes—popes as it were, who 
haye jurisdiction over their several flocks or sub- 
jects. They mako stated tours among them, and 
have also legates or agents, who go the rounds 
of provinces and districts. All irregularities are 
brought under official cognisance in these visita- 
tions; and the sacraments of the order are dis- 
pensed to properly qualified persons, male and 
female. No neglect of observance or breach of 
caste requirement can escape notice, for all commu- 
nities are interested in preserving its purity, and 
on occasions of transgression refuse association 


° 












with tho delinquent, and assist in bringing his 
offence before the spiritual tribunal, where, on 
conviction, sentences of fine, of purification, or of 
penance, are passed, from which there is no appeal. 
Should the culprit prove obdurate, he is put out of 
caste altogether. Brahmins being spiritual princes, 
retain in some respects their jurisdiction over 
lower grades of Hindoos, but not in all cases. In 
many instances, hereditary Gooroos, or spiritual 
teachers, not being Brahmins, take their places; 
but are not a whit less exacting than the higher 
class. Indeed, I think that for the most part 
the caste discipline of the lower grades is 
more strict than the upper. Again, among the 
very lowest classes of artisans and labourers, 
elders of communities hold the power which 
is wielded in the other instances by indivi- 
duals; and offenders are cited before caste tribu- 
nals (Punchayets), which haye the same power of 
punishment by fine, expulsion or suspension from 
social privileges, or admonition, as the case may 
require. By these means the system of caste dis- 
cipline is maintained throughout all ranks, and 
divisions, and subdivisions of ranks, with a stern 
rigour which nothing can interrupt or set aside, and 
which cannot be evaded by high or by low. Itisa 
power which infallibly reaches every family in all 
its relations, and every member of every family, 
male and female. yen the law can give no pro- 
tection. Supposing a man suffering from a caste 
decision appealed against it in a civil action; he 
might gain damages for loss, or injury, or defama- 
tion; but this could not restore his caste position, 
and might, indeed, make it worse. 

Suppose caste law to be defied, and expulsion 
to ensue, what then? I do not think I can ex- 
press such a result better than by describing it as 
‘social annihilation.” The person so excommu- 
nicated becomes a social nothing. Henceforth he 
has not only no place among his own relations, 
friends, or people, but among no other. No one 
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can receive him, no one can give him even a drink 
of water. His own parents, his own children, could 
not sit with him, eat or drink with him, or even 
touch him without pollution, involving the loss of 
their own station in life. Not only are the ordi- 
nances of his faith denied him by his own caste, 
but none other can affordthem. Hecannot descend 
a scale, and, expelled from a higher caste, enter a 
lower; the lower caste could not receive one in his 
position on any terms whatsoever, nor could enter- 
tain such an idea fora moment. If his children be 
involved with him, they too are socially dead; they 
could not marry or be given in marriage. Who is 
to nurse him if he be ill? who to close his eyes if 
he be dying? who bury or burn him if he be dead? 
No ordinary ceremonies of burial can be accorded 
tohim. No rites for the repose of his soul can be 
performed for him. His corpse may not perhaps 
be flung out on a dunghill; but he will bo buried 


in an obscure hole by the Chandals as a dead dog | 





servance, if no more, without which Hindoos would, 
I think, become infinitely more profligate than 
even the liveliest or most prurient imagination has 
ever pictured them to be. 

It will be easily imagined from the foregoing, 
what effect caste distinctions exercise upon the 
non-reception of Christianity in any extended sense; 
and how impossible it is for any impression, I 
might almost say conviction, of mere spiritual 
advantage, supposing that to arise in any Hindoo’s 
heart, to make head against the overwhelming 
social considerations which oppose it. That it has 
done so in some instances there is no doubt what- 
ever; there have been Hindoos strong enough in 
their Christian faith to abandon kindred, position, 
with every advantage which high caste imparted 
to them, and to have obeyed literally the Divine 
command, ‘‘to forsake all and follow me;” and 
such instances deserve, and have obtained, the 
warmest sympathy and admiration of those who 


or other carrion. Itisa pitiless doom, a pitiless con- | have witnessed them. Let me mention one which 
seryatism, this caste punishment,—but it answers | came under my own observation, which will carry 
its end; for through tho length and breadth of | with it, perhaps, more conviction of the influence of 
the land, through high and low of all degrees, all | caste than the most minuto details I could furnish. 








trades, all communities, and all denominations of 
Hindoos, no one dare defy it without the infallible 
consequences of relentless punishment. 

Who then will encounter this terrible condition 
of outcast life? There may be some who, from 
inveterate profligacy, or, perhaps, inherent con- 
tempt of all social organisation, dare the worst, and 
submit to what they have provoked; but they are 
very few. Caste privileges, the protection of every 
social prerogative, are too precious to be risked 
or thrown away by the multitude. Every man, 





Among the persons who applied to me for ser- 
vice, when forming the administrative establish- 
ment of a province which had then been ceded to 
the management of the British Government by his 


| Highness the Nizam, was a young man, H—— 


IR 





, who, unsupported by any recommendation, 
applied to me personally, in a very well-worded 
and respectful English letter. He stated that he 
had been educated in the cantonment school of 


| M——, of the town near which he was one of the 
| hereditary Deshpandyas, or, as I may explain it 


high or low, is born into a caste; and it becomes, | here, county registrars; that he had completed 
not only a point of honour, but a necessity of social | his education in the mission school of Ahmed- 
existence, that he should preserye it himself and nugger, and was desirous of service under Govern- 


transmit it to his children. He has, in fact, no 


| ment, and would be, he trusted, found fit for the 


alternative but to do so. If he has committed a,| office of translator from Mahratta, or generally as 


fault against his caste, he humbles himself; he does 
penance—he performs pilgrimages to sacred shrines 


—he offer sacrifices, or he pays fines; else his very | 
| anything of E——- R——, he shrugged his shoul- 
| ders, and appeared to hesitate. At last, being urged, 


refusal or obduracy becomes an additional crime, 
and he remains an outcast till he dies. 

Nor, among Hindoos as they are, can it be said 
that caste discipline is without good effect. By it 
gross public immoralities are checked, social bonds 
are strengthened, and the wild licence which would 
follow any general disruption of society is prevented. 
I do not mean to say, were the purer bonds of 
Christian faith existent among the people, that caste 
discipline would be needed to insure thisend. There 
would then be a higher motive for individual purity 
of conduct, which would work for good among 
the people of India as it does among Christians 
elsewhere ; ‘but, so long as caste remains, the disci- 
pline which preserves it in the abstract, preserves 
also that amount of outward decorous, moral ob- 


|a clerk in the English department. On mentioning 
| the application to my head ministerial officer, who 


was a Brahmin, and asking him whether he knew 


he said, ‘‘I believe the young man is clever, but— 
he is a Christian; he has been baptised, and is no 
longer with his family, who are most respectable 
people; he is, in fact, an outcast. That, however, 
need not signify to you, sir, nor does it to me; but 
it will to others of our caste, and the young man, if 
he comes, will have to take his chance among them.” 

It did not certainly signify to me: and the 
applicant was directed to attend for examination, 
and assured of service if he were fit for it. Onhis 
arrival he told me that he had not mentioned his 
conversion, because wherever it had become known, 
it had proved prejudicial against him; that Brah- 
mins who filled official situations in other districts 
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had distinctly refused to serve with him: and it 
was only here, in a mixed and perfectly new 
establishment, that he could hope to hold his 
ground. It was fortunate for him that the two 
head native officers, both being Brahmins, were 
men of liberal minds and of great firmness. They 
liked E—— R. for the honesty of his convic- 
tions, and his irreproachable life, and they checked, 
as far as was possible, the conduct of others, who, 
as they had foreseen, left no device untried to drive 
him from his position. I watched the struggle 
with much interest, and I encouraged the poor 
fellow when he was most cast down. He knew 
well where he could best find comfort in his trials 
of pitiless scorn, contempt, and even insult—in the 
inveterate hostility with which every action was 
watched, and often wilfully misinterpreted, and 
the frequent annoyance of threatening anonymous 
letters ; and I believe that he received the help for 
which he prayed; for it was impossible to conceive 
anything more consistent, and at the time more 
manly, than his conduct. Thus for the time he 
lived down opposition and calumny, and as he 
rose in grade in the office, gained also the respect, 
if not the friendship, of several who had most 
bitterly opposed him. When he felt his position 
secure, he asked permission to go to his family, and 
bring his wife, to whom he had been married when 
they were children, and for whom, as he often spoke 
of her, he had evidently a very deep affection. She 
was now grown up, and would not, he said, be 
refused him, and he then believed, though her 
parents had been grieved by his conversion, that 
in pursuance of their promises, they would leave 
her entirely to the exercise of her own free will. 
E R was not many days absent, and re- 
turned in a very excited state of mind. He had 
not foreseen, nor had I, that though his caste 
enemies could effect nothing against him in his 
official station, they could strike him far more 
heavily and more deeply in his home. He found 
the legate of the spiritual Brahmin prince of the 
district had been busy, and had threatened his 
wife and all her family with excommunication if 
they held any communication with him. He 
was spiritually, and to all social purposes, as a 
Brahmin, dead: and the ceremonies for the dead 
had been performed, and had hardly closed 
when he arrived. He had traced, he thought, in 
this matter, the influence of one at least of his 
enemies in my office, who was supposed to be a 
spy of the legate’s, but nothing had transpired 
which could have supported an action for con- 
spiracy, and, in accordance with the inexorable 
rules of caste, what had been done could not be 
undone. Yet he pleaded hard to see his wife 
once more; ‘she still loved him,” he said, she had 
told him so herself, and if I would only ‘reason 
with her, she would listen to me.” I thought there 














was little hope, but he filed a petition for conjuga} 
rights, in my court, and the parties were sum- 
moned, and duly appeared. I heard the caso 
privately, mutual friends of both only being 
present, and a more affecting scene I never 
witnessed. The parents of the girl were with 
her; and though at. first they pleaded the threats 
of the legate against answering at all, yet moved 
by the distress of their son-in-law, they waived 
all objections to his wife’s joining him, if she 
would of her own free will. They admitted she 
was, ‘‘ breaking her heart” for her husband, and 
that since they were children they had loved each 
other, with an affection which was very rare. 
When they had told all this, they went out of 
my tent, and led in their daughter. I will not 
call her beautiful, but hers was one of those soft, 
earnest, thoughtful faces which are perhaps more 
attractive than positive beauty of feature. She was 
very graceful, and might have been sixteen years 
old. She was calm at first; but as her hus- 
band pleaded, in turns to me, and again to her, 
that he loved her—that she was the only thing on 
earth left to him—that she need not fear for her 
faith : he might be out of caste, yet was a Brahmin 
born, and he would respect her caste. She might eat 
and drink separate; she might leave his daily jar 
of water at the door, as she would to an outcast, 
and he would take it—but he loved her, and her 
love was his life, and his used to be hers. And to 
all that he said, I, in my turn, added my advice 
and persuasion. 

Ido not think there was a dry eye among those 
assembled. When the girl had listened to me most 
respectfully and attentively, she rose suddenly, 
hurried across the tent floor to where her husband 
was standing, and threw herself at his feet, sobbing 
passionately, as she bowed her head to the ground. 

‘* Why do you break my heart?” she cried. Do 
not you know I love you? did I not tell you so? 
Were you dead now, I would be suttee with 
you. I see you, I hear you, and yet you are dead 
tome. I have put on me the garb of a widow, and 
all the distinctions of my wifehood I have burned. 
Can these exist again? Can a Brahmin widow re- 
marry? Shame on her, if she did. Ah! sir,” she 
cried, turning to me, ‘‘save me from this misery. 
Could I, for my own selfish ends, bring disgrace 
on my parents, on my brothers and sisters? Oould 
I restore them to caste if I gave up my own and 
followed my heart to him? What would you 
think of me ifI did? Listen,” she resumed, again, 
bowing low and kneeling before her husband, ‘to 
what I now say, solemnly, and of my own free 
will, before this English gentleman, and before all 
these elders: you are dead to me for ever; all my 
love lies dead with you. I ama widow and suttee 
for ever till I die. It would be shame to you, @ 
Brahmin, to touch a widow; and so let our love 
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die together, as though we had died ourselves. 
In another life we may bo united, but not 
here.” 

Then we all saw her fall heavily, and, as her 
mother flew to her and raised her, it was evident 
she had fainted. There was no pretence here on 
either side. They were homely people—those be- 
fore me, without suspicion of affectation. What 
more could be done? All I could do was to grant 
a judicial divorce which would enable E—— R-— 





to marry some Christian woman. As long asI re- 
mained in India, however, he did not marry, and, 
to all appearance, like his wife’s, his love was dead. 
But his faith was not shaken, though caste had 
triumphed over him in the severing of the nearest 
and dearest tie he possessed on earth, as it has— 
stern, inexorable, unchanging for the thousands of 
years it has existed—triumphed over countless 
thousands like him: and I trust that faith remains, 
as it was, sincere, humble, and steadfast. 








MARGARET'S 


BIRTHDAY. 


BY A FACTORY GIRL. 


Not unknown in song and fame, 
Name, which noble ladies bore 
In romantic days of yore; 
Name of grace and beauty yet— 
Stately-sounding Margaret. 





Yet not therefore do I love 

Thy sweet name all names above, 
But that I have heard them say 
Of a land not far away— 

Thus they name a simple flower, 
Pride of many a wilding bower ; 
Daisies simple, fair, and sweet ! 
Are they not ‘‘ des Marguerites ?” 


Well thy name befits thee, child, 
Thou art simple, sweet, and mild, 
As a daisy of the wild; 

Father’s gentlest flower of girls, 
Mother’s precious pearl of pearls. 


Child, that camest in the spring, 
With,the earth’s new blossoming, 





Ever wear upon thy brow 

All the grace that decks it now— 

All the innocence and truth 

Which have marked thine early youth ; 
Ever, like the daisy, be 

Marked by true simplicity ; 

So thou ne’er shalt know regret, 
Little, gentle Margaret! 


Child of love, and child of prayer, 
May thy life be puro as fair ! 
May thine early loves be true!— 
Ties the world can ne’er undo. 
Love thy father with a love 
Which no newer tie may move ; 
Let thy love for mother mild, 
Like a fountain in the wild, 
Flow for ever undefiled ; 

Love thy gentle sisters twain 

As thou wouldst be loved again. 
One there is above them all, 

For thy heart makes gentlest call ; 
Let thy love on Him be set, 
Little, loving Margaret! 


BR. W. 
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HALLELUJAH. 
“ye ae 
i \ ,, HE tall green trees stood full of 
9 Rwy ; 
SQEO 7 shadow and coolness before Mrs. 
ein 3 We »» Duncan’s cottage, and in the dis- 
A Ke; G3 tance you could hear tho great 


\J4>y9/ sea heaving and swelling. It was a 
iZ<, pleasant sound on that drowsy sum- | 
mer day. In the up-stair room, on | 
the right-hand side as you entered | 
the rustic-looking gate, the neat white 
blind was drawn down, and there 
seemed a Sabbath silence on the grasses and among 
the flowers, as if some one were ill there; and so, 





indeed, it was, 


Mrs. Duncan’s eldest daughter, Bessie, a dear 
girl just fourteen, lay stricken down by decline. 
There was nothing at all in that room to make one 
think of danger or death. A jug with some toast- 
and-water, a wine-glass with some very fragrant 
violets, and two bottles of medicine stood on a 
small rosewood table by the bed-side. The sweet 
pale face lying there was placid and content. 
Death had made friends with her before he took 
her away, and Christ himself had told her that, 
though of a graye aspect and somewhat repellent 
manner, this same Death was his faithful servant 
and messenger, and would place her safely in his 
arms; so the young girl did not fear him. 

Bessio’s little sister Laura was in joyous health 
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and spirits. Every morning she went with her bag 
of books to a day-school not very far off. It was 
down in the pleasant valley, and as she returned 
home in the evening, she would stop to listen to the 
little birds chirping among the trees and singing so 
merrily, and then she would drink in the air like a 
pleasant draught. Often she would think of Bessie, 
and long to have her by her side enjoying with her 
all this. I do not believe Bessie would have 
changed places with Laura. She was so happy in 
that sick room rapt in the peace of God. And 
mamma sat by the bed-side working and reading to 
her child, longing to hold her back in life, yet feel- 
ing how happy her darling would be thus early to 
be safe at home. 

Sometimes, as Laura returned from school, sho 
was accompanied by her playfellows, merry, 
thoughtless girls, turning everything into fun, 
saying anything and everything that came into 
their heads for the sake of a laugh. 

One afternoon they were mimicking some of the 
Sunday-school girls, and Laura was foremost in the 
merriment. ‘‘ Mary Upton could not sing at all,” 
she said. ‘The words came with a kind of creaking 
sound through her nose.” Her young companions 
set up a shout of laughter at this sally. Laura 
was excited and encouraged, and she began to 
sing, in a strong nasal tone, the very words of the 
school hymn, quite forgetful of their solemn im- 
port— 

“ We bless the Lord that he hath brought us 
Thus far on life’s way, 
That he hath in mercy taught us 
To praise as well as pray. 
Hallelujah! Amen.” 


And the laughter rang through the word “ halle- 
lujah!” Bessie had heard all this from the open 
window. She was sorely distressed about it. 
Laura was soon in tears at her bed-side, promising, 
in a truly repentant spirit, to be more thoughtful 
for the future. 

‘You are, indeed, breaking the third command- 
ment,” Bessie said; ‘‘and the swearer or the coarsely 
profane is not more guilty than you, when you 
thus turn into fun those holy words of praise.” 

Time went on, and Bessie grew so ill, that Laura 
could not go to school, and at length the hour 
came when she must die. Her mamma and sister 
were weeping over her, and sho said, smiling, 
“Don’t think me hard-hearted; but I cannot be 
sorry even to leave you.” After this, she slept 
quietly for some time, and then suddenly awoke, 
and, sitting right up in bed, a thing she had not 
done for days, she looked out on the starry summer 
night, and said, in a rejoicing tone— 

* Look with me, ’tis not the light 
Of the starry golden rays— 


*Tis not the pale moonbeam that plays 
With the amber night, 





** It is my glorious Saviour there, 
And see, he beckons me to come, 
Calling me most gently home 

Through the summer air, 
*¢ Hallelujah, glory, power, 
Saviour, Father, all are thine! 
Wondrous love, love all Divine, 
Enfolds my dying hour, 
Hallelujah! Amen.” 

Her voice faltered very much, and before she had 
finished, she fell back on the pillow, but still look- 
ing out on the night, as if, indeed, she beheld 
Him whom we have not seen. Then she closed 
her eyes and appeared to be sleeping; and when 
Laura bent over her, she whispered, softly, ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah.” Her spirit passed away so quictly, that no 
one knew the precise moment when it fled. 

Laura never more jested with sacred words, and 
never joined in the chorus of Hallelujah without 
remembering her dying sister’s counsel. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 

1, What king a famous hill from Shemer bought? 
2. To whom were many gifts from Ammon brought? 
8. Where were a king’s sons slain before his sight ? 
4, Whither the Ethiopians took their flight. 
5. The plain where Nehemiah would not meet. 
6. One who betrayed her lover by deceit, 
7. Who treacherously Gedaliah slew? 
8. A town from Edom rent, and named anew. 
9. What goldsmith’s son the gate Miphkad rebuilt? 
. Whose daughter shared in David's greatest guilt ? 
11. What Syrian king from Ahaz Elath took? 
12. Whose army Zedekiah overtook ? 
13. Whose grandson Judah’s miseries foretold? 
14. What Roman ruler truth and justice sold? 
15, What priest an altar by a pattern made ? 
16. The place where Jacob on his journey stayed. 

These letters joined a text will show, 

Which speaks of hope and love. 
Our sins are great, but, praised be God, 
Mercy still reigns above. 





THE ELDEST GIRL. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS, 
ARIA is the eldest girl: 
And though but ten years old, 
Her mother says of her with pride, 
‘*She’s worth her weight in gold.” 
She’s thoughtful, kind, industrious ; 
She’ll never disobey ; 
But good example ever sets 
At home from day to day. 


She'll dust and tidy up the room, 
To help and cheer her mother, 
And softly rock the little cot, 
To soothe her baby-brother. 


At every sort of needlework 
Maria’s quick and clever, 

For she can sew, and darn, and knit, 
And idle she is never, 
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When father’s come, how glad she is, 
For he is mild and tender: 

He knows who pulls his slippers out 
To warm beside the fender. 


Why is this little girl so good, 
Her daily help so ample? 

Because the noblest mark’s her aim, 
For Christ is her example. 





Ye little girls, when duty calls, 
But selfishness enfolds you ; 

The Lord who lived, and worked, and died, 
With pitying love beholds you. 


Be faithful to that Master kind, 
Through every toil and sorrow, 

Then for your brow shall wait a crown, 
In heayen’s glorious morrow. iQ. 








THE FAMILY 


HONOUR. 


BY MRS. C. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER LX. 


RETRIBUTION. 
‘«There’s madness in the sudden shock! 
I hear the fiends’ wild laugh; 
They come my shame to mock, 
They drive me on the fatal path. 
Through air, through fire, through flood 
Their yell is wildly toss'd; 
It curdles all my blood: 
All’s lost !—all’s lost!” 

HE tears yet wet on Gertrude’s cheek, 
the meekly drooping head and unwonted 
pensiveness that made her a sweet picture 
of sleeping sorrow, did not affect Miss 
Austwicke, as she gazed at her niece with 
any other emotion than fear. She looked 

at the fragments of begun and torn-up attempts at 

letter-writing scattered around. What was the letter 
that Gertrude had tried, and failed to write? Miss 

Austwicke stooped and read one— 





I may not call you mamma again. It was not wonderful you 
did not love me, But pity me, and forgive my innocent share in the 
deception. The woman Ruth told me that Aunt Honor knows all, 
and has the papers, 

Transfixed by these words, Miss Austwicke reared her 
head in a sort of spasm; then her hand fell heavily on 
Gertrude’s shoulder, and she shook her. ‘ Wake,” she 
gasped, “wake! What’s this ?—this about—deception, 
about——” 

She kept one hand ina tight grip on Gertrude, and 
passed the other distractedly over her own brow. 

The light slumber of the young girl was over. Broad 
awake, she sat up, shook back her rippling curls, and 
said simply— 

“What's the matter?” 

Then, in an instant recollecting all, she added, as the 
other again gasped out, “Deception—papers—what ?”— 

“Yes, Aunt Honor, papa has come down about a 
marriage register which Ruth gave me a rough copy of 
when she was dying; and oh! aunt, she says I am not 
Gertrude. His—papa’s child was—was killed.” 

“ Marriage register !”? cried Miss Austwicke, unmind- 
ful of all else. ‘‘ Speak; whose—whose ? ” 


With a strange access of strength, the excited woman 
lifted Gertrude to her feet, and shook her to and fro as 
she spoke— 

“Don’t tell me about a child. Whose register?” 

“Wilfred Austwicke and Isabel Grant’s,” said the 








young girl, almost involuntarily repeating the names 
aloud that she had conned to herself all the day. 

“ Lost—lost! The family honour lost for ever!” 
faltered out the wretched woman, between her shut teeth, 
relaxing her hold of Gertrude, who, awed by the dread- 
ful pallor and gleaming eyes of the ghastly face before 
her, was about to cry aloud for help. But suddenly the 
expression changed—the features became less agitated, 

“Hush!” she said, laying her finger on her lip— 
“hush! not now, Gertrude; not now.” 

“To-morrow, aunt,” said the young girl, relieved 
from the mortal terror that it was a raving maniac 
who stood before her. “Let me go with you,” she 
added, gently. 

“No, no; no, no, little one,” replied Miss Austwicke, 
softly ; and, turning, went towards the door. She was 
just going out, when, yielding to some sudden impulse, 
she returned, lifted up the fair young face, balancing the 
chin on her marble hand, whose touch chilled Ger- 
trude to the bone, while, with the other, she smoothed 
back the hair from her brow, and, stooping forward, 
kissed her. It was such a kiss as dying lips might give: 
it seemed to curdle Gertrude’s blood. 

“Aunt, aunt! what’s the matter?” Gertrude said; 
but even as she spoke, with a fleeter step than she had 
thought possible to her, Miss Austwicke was gone. 

t that instant, a conviction that her aunt ought no 
to be left alone flashed on the young girl’s mind; and, 
at the same time, a terror, in the present state of the 
family affairs, of doing anything precipitate, made Ger- 
trude suddenly determine to follow Miss Austwicke, and 
see her safe to her own apartments. She lost no time 
in opening the door. It was a clear summer night, At 
the end of along passage she saw Miss Austwicke, re- 
treating towards the east wing. The little passage over 
the arch Gertrude was not acquainted with, and she 
feared that, if a pass-key was in her aunt’s possession, 
it would prevent her flight being followed. However, 
Miss Austwicke paused for nothing: she was through 
the passage, and down the opposite stairs, before Ger- 
trude’s fleet footsteps even gained on her. Through a 
door at the bottom of the passage, the light was shining 
in Miss Austwicke’s accustomed sitting-room ; but, in- 
stead of entering it,.she opened a door on to the lawn, 
and fled out into the night. 

Gertrude, in these last few hours, had known some- 
thing of the sorrow that longs to soothe itself by active 
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effort or contact with the open air. The starlight on 
the grass, to the young girl, had something of a benign 
tenderness in its sweet calm: she ceased to wonder at 
her aunt’s impulse to go out in it. “Some trouble has 
nearly turned her brain, poor thing. She'll walk, this 
clear night, and get calm.” 

Nearly! Ah, Gertrude, you little knew how nearly. 

Impelled now more by affectionate solicitude than 
fear, Gertrude continued to follow her aunt, but, in- 
stead of gaining on her footsteps, was soon completely 
distanced. Seeing Miss Austwicke take the most se- 
cluded path through the shrubbery her niece accounted 
for it by supposing the fugitive had the natural wish 
not to be seen from the house; but when she continued 
on that path, and diverged into another which led by a 
short cut to Ferny Gap, instantly it came into Ger- 
trude’s mind that Miss Austwicke was intending to go 
to Marian Hope. As to the fact that her aunt had for 
years studiously avoided Marian, that no more appeared 
to Gertrude, in her excitement, to be an inconsistency, 
than if the whole scene was a tumultuous dream. On, 
on, through the clear starlight, now hidden by the 
trees, now emerging into the open, went the tall, dark, 
swift figure, until she neared the hollow in which lay 
the cottage. Then, as she was just by it, and Gertrude, 
from the upland, could see her more plainly, for the first 
time a dread, too terrible to be endured, of the purpose 
of that flight, darted into her mind. 

Just before Ferny Gap there was a little tongue of 
land, with a tiny green knoll on it, jutting into the river 
which at that spot was very deep. With straining eyes, 
Gertrude—rooted, for 2 moment, by awe, to the spot— 
noted that Miss Austwicke did not enter the wicket of 
the cottage, but shot past it. Terror then put a winged 
speed into the young girl's feet. She bounded forward 
wildly, leaping rather than running along the declining 
path, rushed through the thicket, tore past the cottage 
gate, and was just at the knoll, when she saw, in the 
bright starlight, Miss Austwicke on the knoll, give one 
wild look back, toss her arms high above her head, and 
with a cry that was less a scream than the pain-wrung 
yell of a creature in mortal agony, leap frantically into 
the deepest part of the river. 

The sound of the plash seemed to beat agains’ Ger- 
trude like a torturing blow. She screamed aloud, again 
andagain. Suddenly Mr. Hope’s door was flung cpen, 
and a voice shouted; then came a vigorous step on the 
path through the gate, and rushed towards Gertrude, 
who, pointing wildly to the river, could but utter shriek 
upon shriek. Yes, there before them, in mid stream, 
was the bubbling agitation of the death-struggles dis- 
tinctly gurgling in the quiet river. Norman—for our 
readers recognise that it was no other—instantly under- 
stood the exigency, and, fortunately, could swim ; indeed, 
if he could not, his impulse would, just then, have been 
too strong to be resisted. He leaped into the river, 





striking out towards the drowning woman, whose head 
rose darkly to the surface, amid the quivering light- | 
tracks of the peaceful stars. Gertrude’s emotion had 
thrown her to the ground, but she could not turn her | 
eyes from the sight before her, and did not hear that | 
other cries were added to her own, and that it was | 


Marian who called distractedly, “Help! help!” It was 
little use, that cry at that hour, in that lonely place, 
though one of the keepers chanced to be in the preserves 
in the upland copse, and, hearing the cries continued 
for several minutes, came rushing down towards Ferny 
Gap, but not, indeed, before Norman, spent out, had 
reached the shore, bringing in his grasp a lifeless form, 
which, as he laid it on the grass, Gertrude and Marian 
instantly tended. 

Mr. Hope, halting on his crutch, by this time had 
come to them, followed by the one maid-servant of the 
cottage. He was able to give directions as to the best 
methods of recovery ; while Norman, after a few minutes’ 
pause to recover breath and thought, regardless of ex- 
haustion and his wet clothes, set off to run to the village 
and rouse the medical man, 

Efforts at resuscitation were made for some hours. 
With the least possible delay, help of all kinds came, 
In vain—in vain. She was dead. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


“The more the sufferer seeks for ease, 
He finds the more distress and pain, 
Who everywhere the loathed handwritinz sees, 
On wall, and door, and window, He would fain 
Question all this, but holds his peace, 
Fearing to make it all too plain, 
This thing which he would ever shroud, 
Wrapping it safe in dark oblivion's cloud.” 
—Farom THz ITAacran. 
Mk. AUSTWICEE and his son had both been roused in 
about an hour after the awful occurrence recorded in 
the last chapter, to find the whole village astir, and Mr. 
Hope’s cottage the scene of death in its most fearful 
form. As father and son together entered the abode, 
neither could at once comprehend the whole fact. 
Death in any shape is appalling to poor humanity, 
even when God’s hand is seen in the bereavement; 
but when that sovereign hand is hidden, and human 
violence, or, worse still, human despair is alone visible, 
what words can paint the horror ? 

Gertrude threw herself into Mr. Austwicke’s arms, 
saying, “Oh, papa! she was distracted. I saw it all, 
though I knew not what it meant.” And then, amid 
choking sobs, she tried to give him an account of the 
deed. 

Allan interposed, with the words, “She has been 
strange for some time lately;” and then came the 
unuttered, but not less keen regret, how often felt by the 
survivors in such cases, that they had not given more 
heed to the indications of mental change. “ Insanity” 
had been uttered only about a fortnight previously, 
to Mr. Austwicke’s grave displeasure, by his wife, in 
reference to his sister. 

“What could cause insanity?” was his wondering, 
involuntary question, not expecting a reply. 

“Trouble,” faltered Gertrude, without a moment’s 
hesitation; and Marian added—* She has long seemed 
to have something on her mind.” 

This recalled Mr. Austwicke to Gertrude’s recent 
statement, which he had come down to investigate, 
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He was silent a moment; then rather abruptly took 
his leave, and, followed by Allan, returned to the Hall, 
having, in the confusion, scarcely noted the tall young 
man who had attempted Miss Austwicke’s rescue, and 
gone to and fro amid the tumult and grief, with a help 
as ready as it was silent. 

Not so Gertrude: she had an interest in Norman, as 
Rupert’s friend, and for his own sake, too—he was so 
brave, alert, kindly. He had lifted her from the ground 
in his strong arms, and, carrying her into the cottage, 
had laid her down as gently as if she had been an infant, 
while Marian, who had followed him, had said, in Ger- 
trude’s hearing— 

“The poor lady you have tried to save, dear Norry, 
was the Miss Austwicke named to you—I’m sure of 
it. If there’s been anything wrong, she knew of it. 
It has not broken her heart, but her brain.” 

During the gloomy day that followed, Mr. Austwicke, 
shut up from all, gloomily looked over his sister’s papers, 
and found not only those entrusted to her by her 
brother Wilfred, but her correspondence with that 
crafty old wretch, Burke, and a brief summary, written 
by herself, in some moment of compunction, and 
addressed to Mr. Basil Austwicke, of the promise she 
had made to Wilfred—how she had postponed its fulfil- 
ment, until she could not bring herself to the task; how 
the then heir, De Lacy, having died, plunged her into 
the guilt of defrauding the rightful heir. The narrative 
was of the briefest—a mere fragment—and so blotted and 
interlined, that it was evident she meant to have copied 
it fair, and finished it, but never could bring herself to 
the completion. Many scraps begun, and then torn or 
scored out, proved that her mind had wandered as she 
wrote, and revealed the pangs of a spirit sufficiently 
enlightened to know the wrong she did, and not faithful 
enough to duty to forsake or undo that wrong. One 
delusion seemed strong above all the rest—what she 
did had been done to preserve the family honour, 

Mr. Austwicke had at length called his son to aid 
him in searching through these papers, and the im- 
pression made upon both was profound. What a 
mockery, employed as she had used it, was this 
term, “family honour!” In her pride, she had in- 
flicted family disgrace of the deepest kind, 

“Gertrude not my sister!—Gertrude one of twin 
children of my father’s elder brother!” said Allan. 





“ An heir of Austwicke in existence, who can displace | 
us,” said Mr. Austwicke, moodily, “You, my boy, I} 
feel for. As for me, I’m but where I was; but you, | 
Allan, I had hoped, would have held on here a country | 
gentleman, as the elder branch has always been; and | 
you were so well fitted for that.” | 

Yes, Allan felt, if he was now to have to study for his | | 
father’s profession, it would add double bitterness to his | 
naturally great disappointment. | 

“Td rather be a sheep-farmer in Australia than brook | 
the change,” he said, impetuously. 

“Well, but this heir has yet to be found,” said Mr, 
Austwicke, catching, like a drowning man, at a straw. 
It seemed to him, that if young De Lacy Austwicke 
perished, this unknown claimant might not, by a cruel 
malignity of fate, be yet alive to injure him and his, 





But any such cogitations were dispelled by Allan 
saying— 

* At all events, father, he must be sought. It will be 
tough work, giving up the old place to some underbred 
scamp, perhaps; but it would be dastardly to finesse 
about it. ‘There’s been tragedy enough.” Tragedy 
enough! There rose to the mental vision of both 
father and son the ghastly spectacle they had recently 
beheld, making the summer night hideous, the rigid 
face bearing in death the impress of both pride and 
anguish—the face of one who had pursued a crooked 
policy to her own destruction—in self-will had followed 
the mocking phantom, worldly honour, and neglected the 
pure and strait path of simple truth. How miserable 
now seemed the delusion! How impotent before man! 
how insolent before God ! 

“There shall be no more of this paltering, as far as I 
am concerned,” reiterated Allan. “ Living or dead, this 
unknown claimant must be sought.” 

While they were thus discussing, the sound of car- 
riage-wheels was at the door, and, just as Mr. Aust- 
wicke’s hand was on the bell, to give orders for being 
left undisturbed, the welcome voice of Dr. Griesbach 
struck on his ear. The order was instantly suspended, 
Allan merely putting his father’s thought into words 
as he exclaimed, “Dr. Griesbach! Has he heard of our 
trouble? has he come to offer us counsel ?” 

“No friend in trouble like an old friend,” said Mr. 
Austwicke, as the Doctor entered ; and then, as their 
hands met in a mutual clasp, for the first time the 
lawyer’s eyes filled, and he turned away his head, not 
trusting himself to speak. 

No wonder he was overcome, for his house seemed 
and his hopes appeared, just then, all wrecked around 
him. The favourite child, whose gentleness had been 
his solace, proved a changeling; the estate, which he had 
chiefly valued as being able to transmit it, no longer 
his; his son beggared; his wife both wronged and 
humiliated ; his sister ending a series of concealments 
by an awful death; the family honour laid in the dust. 
Enough to overwhelm him. Indeed, as a heavy blow 
stuns while a slighter stings, the very weight of troublo 
which had befallen Mr. Austwicke made him calm; 
while Allan, to whom the words poverty and toil ex- 
pressed no appreciable idea, was excited and incoherent 

It is vain to analyse the strange complexity of the 
human mind at times of great excitement, for strange 
as such a thought might be, if it must be owned, some 
| feeling of Mysie, as being far more within his reach 
by parental permission, now that he was landless and 
moneyless, than as the heir of Austwicke, did, like a 
sunbeam, flicker on the troubled depths of his mind. 
How he was ever to reconcile duty and inclination, 
by getting his parents’—especially his mother’s—con- 
sent, had been no small perplexity, since he had dis- 
covered that Mysie Grant, when she lefi Austwicke 


| parsonage to commence her vocation as a teacher, had 


taken his heart with her. Somehow, he made no end of 
excuses to go to Elm Grove. Mrs. Maynard, as Mr. 
Nugent's sister, became wonderfully interesting to 
him, As we have seen, only on the previous day he 
had been there, and brought back from thence, as his 
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ostensible errand, some wedding presents of needlework 
for Marian. So to him, dark as the present was, it 
could not wholly obscure the distant light. 

Dr. Griesbach’s presence was not a mere expression of 
sympathy: he came to help; and, though at first he did 
not mention him, Rupert accompanied him down, but, 
out of delicacy, had not come to the Hall, but awaited 
his father at the parsonage. Trouble is the true test of 
real love—the refining fire, that proves whether or not 
itis the genuine ore, A prescience that the cloud on 
Mr. Austwicke’s brow, and the perplexed look on Dr. 
Griésbach’s calm, grave face, had betokened something 
painful to Gertrude, had made Rupert’s heart full to over- 
flowing with earnest solicitude for the fair girl, whom he 
had as yet known only in the golden light of unclouded 
prosperity, and who was dear beyond words then. But 
now, if that light was to be overshadowed, if—though it 
seemed an impossible thing—sorrow was approaching 
her, how he longed to be her shield and defender! 
Hitherto he had been only a suppliant to her; but now, 
if he might be something more than that,—how the bare 
thought kindled all his energies, and made him ex- 
change all his wonted gravity for a perfect fever of 
nervous irritation! He had pretended to read during 
the journey, yet not a word of the journal before his 
eyes was revealed to his sense; and when, on reaching 





| the village, he and the Doctor heard of the fatal event of 


the past night, now on every lip, and Rupert Griesbach, 
in obedience to his father’s wish and his own sense of 
decorum, had gone to the parsonage to wait for further 
information before venturing to the Hall, he knew not 
how to control the agitation of his spirit, 

Meanwhile long and serious was the consultation in 
the library at the Hall. The letters and papers of Miss 
Austwicke were examined again; and Mr. Austwicke 
said, “ Of course, we could legally make a good fight for 
our position, and might upset this Scotch marriage. Or, 
given that poor dear Gertrude is the girl, the boy may 
be dead.” For it was hard, both to heart and circum- 
stances, to give up hope, both as to the child and the 
estate; and Mr. Austwicke, as a lawyer, had been used 
to litigation. Dr. Griesbach heard him with sympathy, 
but yet, as he had scanned all the papers, was fully con- 
vinced that neither Gertrude nor the land belonged to 
his friend. Like his son Rupert, the good Doctor thought 
most of the innocent girl, who had ever been so great a 
favourite with him, when, all at once, as his eyes fell 
musingly on a paper, he started as if receiving a shock. 
Mr. Austwicke noticed the movement, and exclaimed, 
“What is it, Doctor? Has anything struck you ? Do 
you recognise any flaw?” 

(To be continued.) 





























































SUBSCRIPTIONS TO “THE QUIVER LIFEBOAT.”—(Erenreenti List.) 


(We shall be glad if those who are still collecting for the Lifeboat Fund will kindly send in their amounts as soon as possible, as 
our list must very shortly be closed.) 
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THE EDITOR’S 


HAT Mr. R. M. Ballantyne is unapproachable in a 
tale which has for its chief point of interest the 
lifeboat, is, we should imagine, a fact which no one can 
dispute. Thoroughly at home in subjects of adventure, 
the author has made this, like all his stories for boys, 
smart in style, thrilling in interest, and abounding in 
incidents of every kind, The following description of the 
rescue of a mother and her child from a sinking boat, to 
which she had committed herself in escaping a burning 
vessel, will give some idea of the character of the book :*— 
In one of the boats was the young wife of an emigrant, 
who, having been compelled to separate from his wife and 
child when they left the burning ship in the first boat, had 
come alongside of the Trident in another boat. Being an 
active man, he had caught a rope, and hauled himself on 
board some time before his wife was rescued. The poor 
young mother had tied her infant tightly to her bosom by 
means of a shawl, in order to make sure that she should 
share its fate, whatever that might be. When the boat 
sheered up alongside, her husband was standing in the 
chains, anxious to render her assistance. 

The woman chanced to come near to Bax, but not suf- 
ficiently so as to grasp him. She had witnessed his great 
power and success in saving others, and a feeling of strong 
confidence made her resolve to be caught hold of by him, 
if possible. She therefore drew back from the grasp of a 
stout fellow who held out his brawny arms to her. Bax 
noticed this occur twice, and understood the poor woman’s 
motive. Feeling proud of the confidence thus placed in 
him, he watched his opportunity. The boat surged up, 
but did not come near enough. It swept away from the 
ship, and the poor woman’s hands played nervously about 
the folds of the shawl, as she tried to adjust them more 
securely round her infant. Again the boat rose on the 
wave, the woman stood ready, and Bax stooped. It did 
not come quite near enough, but the disappointed woman, 
becoming desperate, suddenly put her foot on the gunwale, 
stood up at full length, and stretched out herarms. Bax 
just caught her by the hands, when the boat was swept 
from under her. 

Similar incidents had occurred so often, that little anxiety 
was felt; but our hero’s strength was now thoroughly ex- 
hausted. He could not haul her up; he could only hold 
on and shout for assistance. It was promptly rendered ; 
but before the poor woman could be rescued, the infant 
slipped from the shawl, which the straightening of the 
mother’s arms and her suspended position had loosened. A 
cry burst from the agonised father, who stooped, and stood 
in the attitude of one ready to plunge in the sea. The 
mother felt the child slipping, and a piercing shriek escaped 
from her, as she raised her knees and caught it between 
them. With muscular power, intensified by a mother’s 
love, she held the infant in this strange position, until both 
were drawn up and placed in safety on the deck, 

We have received a copy of a second and cheaper 
edition of “Brands Plucked From the Burning,” for 
which we have no hesitation in predicting an exten- 
sive sale. The volume contains interesting accounts of 
the large amount of good done by means of Ragged 
Schools in this country, and in Scotland by “ Ragged 
Kirks,” special religious services, and other equally 

* “The Lifeboat: A Tale of our Coast Heroes.” By R. M. 
Ballantyne. London: Nisbet and Co. 





EASY CHAIR. 


beneficial enterprises; written in an artless and en- 
gaging style, and replete with facts and anecdotes. Wa 
are constrained to quote one of these, referring to the 
introduction of Ragged Schools into Scotland.* 


One day when Sheriff Watson was leaving home, he met 
a beggar boy, who told a mournful tale and sought relief. 
The sheriff inquired if he were at school, and finding that 
he attended our schdvl on Sunday, gave him a ticket of 
free admission to one of the public seminaries during the 
week. The boy received the ticket, and looking at it as ha 
turned away, seemed to say, ‘‘ Thank you, sir, but it won't 
eat.” The sheriff passed on, but the hungry look of that 
ragged boy had fixed itself on his memory, and was not 
to be effaced. ‘‘ He asked for bread,” said the sheriff to 
himself, ‘‘and I have given him a stone.” Next day the 
boy was still in his recollection as he sat on the bench, and 
had to punish mere children for vagrancy and crime. The 
idea of establishing a school for training juvenile de- 
linquents in industrial habits suggested itself to his mind. 
He consulted the chief magistrate of the city, who heartily 
sympathised with the project. A conference meeting was 
then called, the scheme was discussed, funds were sub- 
scribed, and within a month the first ragged industrial 
school in Scotland was in full operation. 


A small reprintt of a few articles from, in the author’s 
words, “one of those unpretentious and well-meaning 
but little-known magazines, which aim at moral influ- 
ence as well as the communication of knowledge,” has 
lately been issued, treating, in a popular and interesting 
style, of a few of the minutiz of animal and vegetable 
life. It is one of those books which, though uncalled 
for, are very welcome. 

A small book of stories, illustrating the various 
characters of our Lord,t for. the use of parents and 
teachers and the benefit of children, is a good and 
worthy idea, prajseworthily carried out. We heartily 
wish the volume the success it deserves. 

Christian readers will find much counsel and comfort 
in a little work entitled “The Heavenward Road.”§ An 
unpretentious little volume of poetry,|| by a working 
man, John Blackman, contains better verses than many 
gorgeously got-up books published under more favour- 
able auspices. A pamphlet has been published upon the 
proper treatment of the deaf and dumb,{ which will be 
found to be full of interesting information of practical 
use. Another pamphlet on our table treats of the Ser- 
vant Question, and advocates to a great extent the cause 
of Abigail, ** 

* “Brands Plucked From the Burning.” By the Rev, J. H 
Wilson. Second Edition, London: 8, W. Partridge. 

t “The Little Things of Nature.” By Leo Hartley Grindon 
London: Pitman. 

t ‘“‘ What Jesus Is,” A Book for Teachers and Children.” By 
O.L. J. London: 8, W. Partridge 

§ “*The Heavenward Road.” By S. 8. Jones. Second Edition 
London: F, Pitman. 

4 ‘‘ Home Scenes and Heart Memories,” 
London: John Wilson, Great Russell Street, ‘ 
q ‘Practical Observations on the. Intellectual, Sanitary, and 
Medical Treatment of the Deaf and Dumb.” By H. 8, Purdon 

M.D, Belfast: Adair, 

** “ Whose Fault is It?” By the Author of “A Woman's Secret” 

London: Griffith and Farran, 


By John Blackman. 





